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A PLEA FOR ACCURATE ENGLISH, 


The chief aim of every writer should be to 
carry his reader directly to the end in view. 
Theoretically, the reader should be wholly 
unconscious of style and diction, and any 
intricacy or ambiguity which compels him to 
turn back for the sense, or which sets him 
studying over possible interpretations, weak- 
ens his interest and tires his patience. Be- 
cause of this, writers should strive to write 
accurate English, so that in the fewest words 
they may express clearly and exactly what 
they have to say. The right use of words is so 
important that I feel impelled to call attention 
to a number of common errors. 

“ Without ” is strictly a preposition. When 
used as a conjunction it grates on the culti- 
vated ear and calls a halt in the reader’s pro- 
gress, which the right word (“unless”) never 
does. Webster mentions “ without” 





as a 


conjunction, but does not sanction its use as 
such by good writers. 


Copyright, 1900, by Witt1am H, Hitts. All rights reserved, 





“In” and “into” are often treated as syno- 
nyms, though there is really a distinct differ- 
ence in their application. “In” is properly 
used before the name of the place in which, or 
within the limits of which, the action takes 
place; as: “One lives in a house.” or “He 
walks about in the garden”; while “into” is 
used after verbs of motion; as: “ One goes into 
the house,” “gets into a carriage,” or even 
“gets into mischief. ” 

“Have got” for “have” is an interloper, 
which “to be hated needs but to be seen” jn 
its true light, but which has a way of escaping 
the notice of unwary authors and sneaking into 
print, thus spoiling many a passage otherwise 
smooth and fair. 

Employing the word “like” as a conjunctive 
adverb is a sin of provincialism which should 
be most religiously shunned. “As if” with 
the subjunctive mood and “as” or “just as” 
with the indicative or the potential are the 
proper connectives. 

‘** More preferable ” is a stumbling-block over 
which some writers trip. “ Preferable” in its 
own meaning carries the idea of comparison. 
Why load it down with another word of the 
same import? 

The word “where” needs to be more 
strictly confined within the range of the 
adverb. With too much assumption of its 
own value, it tries to do the duty of “in 
case,”’ or “in the case in which,” or “ when,” 
and in so doing it makes but a sorry ap- 
pearance. 

The preposition “of” before a participial 
word or phrase is another snare for the 
unwary. A moment’s old-fashioned parsing 
would clear the path of all obstructions. 
“There is danger of them causing trouble,” 
must be classed under false syntax and 
changed to “of their causing trouble,” before: 
it is presentable in print. 
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“Each other” strictly applies to two, and 
when a greater number is plainly men- 
tioned or implied, “one another” is the proper 
phrase. 

In case nouns of different genders are fol- 
lowed by their distinguishing pronouns, the 
latter should stand in the same order as their 
respective antecedents, as: “seamstress and 
fisherman,—her and him,” not “him and 
her.” 

The split infinitive ought to be relegated to 
the realm of the totaliy obsolete. Compare 
‘“‘to intelligently write” with “to write intelli- 
gently.” Which suggests the hand of the 
apprentice, which that of the master? 

Passive verbs and participles involving the 
use of a preposition should be very cautiously 
handled. Such verbal expressions have a 
trick of appearing at the endof a sentence, 
with sometimes only a two-lettered word upon 
which to lean for all time, although a relative 
pronoun wisely inserted would call the prepo- 
sition back to its proper place. Also, most of 
these awkward phrases have more dignified 
“Ought to be put an end to’ 
“Ought 


, 


substitutes. 
deserves the fate its own wordsimply. 
to be stopped” is certainly a better phrase. 

Scrupulous care and even diligent study of 
the best authorities on rhetoric are required to 
enable one to use a number of qualifying 
phrases in succession without so loosely 
arranging them that the reader must retrace 
the lines, perhaps to find himself hopelessly 
entangled in their labyrinthine meshes. 

In regard to the value of careful punctuation, 
it would seem as if there were nothing more to 
be said ; but evidently commas and periods are 
scarce commodities in some localities, and 
dashes and parentheses are the only available 
substitutes. In many cases, with a little 
thought, the matter held in durance between 
parenthesis marks might be condensed to a 
word oraphrase and assigned to its proper 
place or might be omitted, leaving the sentence 
and thought clearer and more direct. For a 
very brief example, “ The honest man takes 
pride (and justly) in his integrity.” The 
adverb would carry with itself much more dig- 
nity and force if it stood in its place before the 
verb. The quotation mark is a study in itself. 





Its use in combination with other marks is a 
branch of an exact science; yetthe mere diffi- 
culty of its use is as nothing to the writer who 
isin earnest. Whether to put the quotation 
mark inside or outside of the interrogation 
point is something that every writer ought to 
know. Too many quotation marks mar the page 
and are apt totirethe reader. Often they savor 
of the tyro’s effort to use words not quite 
admissible in good literary society. Such 
words would better be suspended from service 
and the more accurate word added to one’s 
vocabulary, even at the expense of an hour’s 
foraging through the dicticenary. The coinage 
of words is also a lame expedient for present- 
ing one’s ideas. 

A frequent fault of some writers is that of 
requiring one preposition to stand waiting 
until another can be presented, when they 
must divide one object between them; as: 
“live among and be acquainted with such 
people.” Likewise, some authors oblige one 
auxiliary to wait till another appears, then 
bring in the principal verb and make of it a 
common support; as: “It may and does hap- 
pen.” One feels like rising and offering the 
waiting auxiliary or preposition an arm ora 
chair. 

To employ in one article, only too or three 
lines apart, “ Even though he be,” and “ Even 
though he is,” in exactly equivalent situations, 
is to violate symmetry. 

Verbosity is the fault of the sentence, “It is 
we readers who are the losers.” ‘ We read- 
ers are the losers,” is shorter by three words, 
is simpler, and more pointed. 

“IT never sent it to but one of them,” may 
plead the excuse of colloquialism as a reason 
for existence, but “I sent it to but one of 
them” expresses the author's evident mean- 
ing and avoids the double exclusion, “ never — 
but.” 

“This gives him a clearer insight than he 
might otherwise have into what is to follow,” 
is not unintelligible, it is true, but the sentence 
is much more rational and more quickly com- 
prehended if re-arranged with the relative 
clause next to its antecedent. 

The sentence, “It is astonishing in what 
shape editors leave their manuscripts and the 
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errors authors overlook in reading,” compels 
the reader to turn back in search of the full 
meaning, and finally to supply a “what” in 
place of “the.” 

The phrase, “to the beginner just starting 
out,” is guilty of tautology, and while it may 
suggest to some that ready offhand style of 
composition of which we are all dreaming, in 
reality it gives a strong hint of the need of the 
pruning pencil. 

That writing that looks simplest and most 







Since it is hard for those to whom English 
is the native tongue to write the language cor- 
rectly, no one can wonder that foreigners have 
difficulty with it. Some of the struggles of 
outside barbarians to write English have 
brought about ludicrous results. The Voush’s 
Companion a while ago quoted a notice placed 
above the alms-box of the Milan Cathedral in 
order to attract the attention of English visi- 
tors. It was as follows :— 


“ Appele to Charitables. The Brothers, so- 
called, of Mercy ask slender arms for the Hospital. 
They harbor all kinds of diseases, and have no re- 
spect to religion.” 


The Philadelphia Medical Fournal recently 
gave three specimen paragraphs from a circu- 
lar issued in Vienna in reference toa pro- 
posed revival of the /udex Medicus. Here 
they are : — 


The necessity to have an organ of information of 
the whole medical literature of world is wellknowne 
percieved by all investigators and practitioners all 
days more and more. 

Through the persuasion of prominent authorities 
and by co-operation of professioners, we resolved, 
to satisfy this pressing whishes, to produce such an 
underprize and so we founded the ** Index Medicus 
Novus.”’ The‘ Index Medicus Novus” will be- 
come a collection for consultation quite unsur- 
passed and as theer has been nothing likewise 
before it in the medical knowledge science. 


ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS. 






natural is not always mere spontaneous expres- 
sion, as our most successful writers can testify. 
Few are so well trained or so gifted that they 
“lisp in numbers,” or even in perfect prose, 
so that it behooves every writer to pave the 
way to success by closely watching his own 
work, searching out his own weaknesses, and 
exacting of himself his best every day, and 
requiring each day’s best to be better to-mor- 
row. Jeannette Nichols Phillips. 


UnapiLia, N. Y. 


Though all this performances we set the price 
for subscribition very low, to make it possible to 
each scientific searcher to buy the *‘ Index Medicus 
Novus.” So we hope confidently that the inter- 
ested circles well assist (to this undertakement 
quite as important than scientific and exertions ) 
by her participation and furtherance. We will not 
omit to say that our bureau translates in all lan- 
guishes each essay wished by anyone. 

To illustrate the difficulty Frenchmen have 
in getting a thorough grasp of English, a French 
professor once referred to our comprehensive 
use of the verb “to get.” In the following 
sentence as many as nine different French 
verbs are used; whereas in English they can 
all be rendered by the verb “ to get”: — 

Aprés avoir flané toute la journée, fatigué, je 
rentrai chez moi; et ap:és avoir soupé, je me mis 
au lit, ol je ne tardai pas 4 m’endormir. Aprés une 
bonne nuit de repos, le lendemain matin je 
m’eveillai frais et dispos, mis mes habits et bientét 
apres recus un telegramme. 

In English this might be expressed as 
follows : — 

Having got tired with knocking abovt all day, | 
got home, got my supper, got to bed, and soon got 
to sleep. After a good night’s rest I got up re- 
freshed, got my clothes on, and shortly after break- 
fast got a telegram. 

Is it any wonder that foreigners find the 
English language a perpetual puzzle? 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Max O’Rell calls attention toa serious evil 
when he says: “‘An American newspaper is 
like a shop-window where each article is la- 
beled in loud letters, black and sometimes red, 
to attract the attention and tickle the eyes of 
the passerby. The appearance of the Ameri- 
can papers is spoiled by all these gigantic 








headlines, as the whole of this great continent 
is disfigured by the advertisements for soap 


” 


and liver pills.” Héadlines are indispensable 
aids to hurried readers in these days of cyclo- 
pedic journalism, but they ought to be the 
index to the reading matter underneath them, 
rather than catchy and flippant advertisements 
to attract readers to matter that they would 
ordinarily neglect. “The Americans are the 
busiest people on the face of the earth,’”’ Max 
O’Rell continues. “Every day what they 
want is to learn in a few minutes what is going 
on, and headlines help them to choose quickly 
what they want in that endless menu which is 
served to them every morning; but I object 
to the restoration of the health of the Presi- 
dent being recorded under the heading, ‘ Bill’s 
All Right.’” Flippancy and lack of proportion 
are the worst features of headlines in the 
American newspapers of to-day. Headlines 
are written not to explain the news to readers, 
but to attract readers to what the papers print 
as news. To accomplish this end poster type 
and colored inks are used, and as a screaming 
headline is demanded whether there is any 
real news or not, worthless items are “ headed 
up” beyond all reason. Theoretically the size 
of a headline should vary according to the 
importance of the article beneath it, and a 
headline should always be written, primarily, to 
summarize the news, and not to arouse inter- 
est in it. So long as newspapers are run 
chiefly from the counting-room, however, re- 
form in headline-writing will probably continue 
to be an iridescent dream. 
* . * 

Publishers’ press notices are often funny. 
The advance sheet of the March Critic, for 
instance, has a “ literary note,” describing the 
contents of the magazine, which says: “ Papers 
of timely interest in the number are ‘Two 
Glimpses of Blackmore,’ one by Henry T. 
Bailey, and the other by ‘G. H. P.,’ whom we 
shrewdly suspect to be George Haven Putnam.” 
Inasmuch as the press notice is sent out by 
the publishers of the magazine from the office 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, one of whom is George 

Haven Putnam, this “shrewd guess,” which 
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newspaper editors are expected to plume them- 
selves upon, is probably quite accurate. 
«% 

Louise Chandler Moulton is right in her 
belief that editors are better critics than fellow- 
writers. ‘“ Nothing,” she says, ‘is so foolish 
as to send manuscript to other writers for 
criticism.” In these days, when the literary 
bureau offers expert criticism of manuscripts 
for a moderate fee, it is really an impertinence 
for a writer to submit a manuscript to another 


writer for critical comment. 


* 
* * 


According to a publisher’s Reader in Un- 
wins Chap-Book: “Delicate work sells 
worst, because very few people understand 
delicate work. In general, the great public will 
buy anything that is not too individual in its 
sensationalism, crudeness, or vulgarity. For 
clever work, not unconventional in the ideas it 
brings, there is a fair market. The nervous 
temperament of the artist is betrayed, to a cer- 
tain extent, by the character of his handwriting. 
There are certain-common forms of common- 
place or mediocre handwriting which are never 
seen to express delicate or original work. The 
publisher’s Reader's aim should be to let 
nothing that he holds is good go unpublished. 
The expenses of delicate and original work, 
especially of the work of beginners, should be 
paid out of the sales of the popular and suc- 
cessful works.” Writers with reputations still 
to win will subscribe heartily to the sentiment 
expressed in the last two sentences. 

* ° * 

The Xzug is a new London magazine, pub- 
lished by Sir George Newnes, and edited by 
James Walter Smith. The appropriateness of 
its title will be conspicuous when the reign of 
the queen is ended. 

* 
* ** 

The price of Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly has been reduced to twenty-five cents 
anumber. It’s a pity that the name cannot be 
reduced as well. 

* 2 * 

Opening a book is not such a simple matter 
as to make unnecessary the following directions, 
ttaken from a publisher’s circular: “Hold the 


book with its back on a smooth or covered table ' 
let the front board down, then the other, hold- 
ing the leaves in one hand while you open a few 
leaves at the back, then a few at the front, and 
so on, alternately opening back and front, gently 
pressing open the sections, till you reach the 
centre of the volume. Do this two or three 
times and you will obtain the best results. Open 
the volume violently or carelessly in any one 
place and you will likely break the back and 
cause a start in the leaves. Never force the 
back of the book.” 
* ~ * 

So many cases of plagiarism have been dis- 
covered of late years that many editors of lead- 
ing magazines now require references from un- 
known authors whose manuscripts seem worthy 
of acceptance. No matter how widely read an 
editor may be, he cannot be expected to have 
seen everything that has been printed. Since 
tnere are some dishonest writers, the demand 
for references is only a reasonable safeguard 
against literary imposition. 

. - * 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle points 
out some blunders of writers in making musical 
allusions: “Itis alleged of the heroine of a 
popular novel,” says the critic, “that she seated 
herself at a piano ina dimly lighted parlor and 
enchanted her listeners by playing several of 
‘Auber’s plaintive symphonies.’ Inanotherstory 
a beautiful young girl with a deep contralto 
voice performs the remarkable feat of singing 
Schumann’s ‘Warum.’ And we are told in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine for February of a male 
vocalist of such wondrous accomplishments 
that he was able to sing ‘ consecutive fifths’ 
with ease. The musical person, smiling and 
shuddering at these statements, will wonder 
why authors should abandon themselves to such 
riotous blundering in matters pertaining to 
music, and why editors and publishers do not 
employ musical censors charged with the duty 


of seeing that the blunders do not get into print.” 


* 
* * 


Something unusual will be done at Toma- 
hawk, Wis., when the members of the Wis- 
consin Press Association meet there in 
July. When the editors arrive, it is proposed 
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that they shall appoint from among themselves 
a committee of twenty-five, who are to go into 
the woods, and chop down a hemlock or spruce 
tree, each one of the committee sharing in the 
work. After the tree has been cut into logs, 
the logs are to be transported to the paper mill, 
where, in the presence of the editors, the tree 
is to be transformed into pulp and from that 
into paper, and in the afternoon F. E. Gray- 
son, of the Zomahawk, will print off an edi- 
tion of his paper on the paper thus prepared, 
and to each editor and his wife will be pre- 
sented a copy as a souvenir. 


* 
* * 


Writers generally will be interested in the 
fact that of the 8,000 manuscripts submitted 
without request to the Ladzes’ Home Fournal 
last year, only eighty were accepted for publi- 
cation. One chance ina hundred of accept- 
ance is hardly worth taking. 


* 
* * 


According to a current anecdote, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich is said to have received not 
long ago from an ambitious young author a 
volume of forbidding length “for him to read.” 
For a moment he was staggered ; then a happy 
inspiration seized him, and he made this de- 
lightfully ambiguous reply: “My dear Mr. 
Smith: I have received your book and shall 
lose no time in reading it.” Dr. Holmes when 
he was similarly favored always used to write: 
“My dear Sir: I have received your book of 
poems, and anticipate much pleasure in read- 
ing it.” If the kind-hearted Autocrat was ever 
disappointed in these optimistic anticipations, 
the author never knew it. 


~ 
. * 


The Philadelphia Press headline writer who 
speaks of Dr. Lyman Abbott as “the noted 
Boston divine” ought torun over to New York 


occasionally. 


* 
* 7. 


“The most threatening aspect of the daily 
paper of the average sort,” remarks Gerald 
Stanley Lee, “is not merely that it is making 
it impossible for a man to write a masterpiece, 
but it is making it impossible to find anybody 
to read it, if he does.” Mr. Lee need not 


spend his valuable time in worrying. If he 
will only write a masterpiece, enough readers 
can be guaranteed to him to make him reason- 
ably rich within a year. 

a*s 

A good many writers are vainly trying to 
contribute to Scriéner’s and the Century who 
might shine in the columns of the local news- 
paper. 

a” 

The Scotch are proverbially economical. 
None the less, THE WRITER notices that the 
canny literary editor of the Edinburgh Scots- 
man wastes an “e,” just as somany American 
editors do, in misspelling the name of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

* ” * 

“ The best books of the year” and “the best 
selling books of the year” are phrases not 
necessarily synonymous. W. H. H. 





> a 


THE DREAM OF ROGET. 





An editorial note in THE WRITER for March, 
1899, quoted Senator Hoar’s description of one 
of Webster’s peculiarities as an orator. This 
was his use of several words having almost the 
same meaning until he got the one that most 
perfectly expressed the idea that he wanted to 
convey. When his speeches were published, 
only this one of the several synonymous words 
was retained. An exaggeration of this trick of 
speech appears in “ The Dream of * Roget,’"’ a 
tautological tale, printed in S¢. Nicholas for 
February, over the signature of Grace Fraser. 
It is as follows :— 

Roget was a man who composed a thesaurus 
of words. Now, a thesaurus, or treasury, of 
words is a system of verbal classification. 
You take all the words and phrases that mean 
pretty much the same thing, range them in a 
row, make these rows into sections, call the 
sections by appropriate names, and—there you 
are ! 

Falling asleep, one night, over Roget's curi- 
ous book, I dreamed that I was Roget himself, 
and a very fat man into the bargain. A gentle- 
man behind me was admonishing me to hasten 
with the words :— 

“Come, come, my good fellow, bowl, trundle, 
roll along.” 

“H’m,” thought I, “what it is to be stout ! 
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Quoting my very words, is he? I'll show him!” 
And turning, I exclaimed : — 

“Go! begone! get you gone! get away! go 
along! be off! off with you! get along with 
you! go about your business! go your way! 
avaunt! aroynt! away with you!” 

* Whew!” cried the saucy man. ‘“ What an 
irascible, susceptible, excitable, irritable, fret- 
ful, figety, peevish, hasty, quick, warm, hot, 
touchy, testy, pettish, waspish, snappish, petu- 
lant, peppery, fiery, passionate, choleric fellow 
itis!’ 

This annoyed me. 

* Sir,” I said, ** You shall not ridicule, de- 
ride, laugh at, mock, quiz, rally, flout, twit, roast, 
taunt, or make game of me; this is ill-treat- 
ment, annoyance, molestation, abuse, oppres- 
sion, persecution, outrage, of a kind that I 
shall not stand!” 

The man apparently wanted to fight, for he 
continued meditatively: “What a corpulent, 
stout, fat, plump, chubby, chub-faced, lubberly, 
hulky, unwieldly — ” 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. I tried to chastise him, but he turned 
into a policeman, took me to the staion, and 
accused me before a judge of attempting “by 
tooth and nail, v/ ef armis, at the point of the 
sword, and at one fell swoop, to be violent, to 
run high, ferment, effervesce, run wild, run riot, 
to break the peace, to out-Herod Herod, and to 
run amuck.” 

I denied the charge with vigor. “It is false, 
untrue, unfounded, fictitious, invented, den Zro- 
vato, counterfeit, spurious! ” 1 cried. “The 
policeman is a hypocrite, tale-teller, shuffler, 
dissembler, serpent, and Baron Munchausen. 
I am innocent, stainless, unspotte d, inoffensive, 
dove-like, lamb like, with clean hands, and with 
a clear conscience. I demand atonement, rep- 
aration, compensation, propitiation, amends, 
and satisfaction.” 

“ Take them all, Mr. Roget,” said the judge ; 
and I was going for the policeman when I 
awoke. And so the conversation. which could 
hardly be called a model of conciseness, brev- 
ity, terseness, compression, condensation, or 
pithiness, came to a close, termination, conclu- 
sion. finis, finale, finish, determination, and end. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER. 


The art of selling good books in quantities 
equal to modern opportunities is just begin- 
ning to be discovered. There is not a good 
book in the market to-day the sales of which 
could not be doubled if the publisher were 
wise enough to hit upon the right methods. 
Look at the problem frankly. Here is a book 
of intrinsic value and charm and of popular 


qualities. Five thousand copies have been 
sold. Now, ifthere is a good reason why five 
thousand copies should have been sold, the 
same reason is good why five thousand more 
copies should be sold. I am assuming that it 
is a book of popular quality and not a book of 
interest to a special class only. The usual 
methods of publishing — advertising in the 
newspapers and the literary journals, sending 
copies for review, etc. — have caused five thou- 
sand to be bought. Then the sale generally 
stops. Why? Often because only routine 
methods have been applied to the problem. 
But when routine methods are exhausted (for 
anybody can apply routine methods ) the chance 
is presented for the real publisher’s work to 
begin. Anybody can sell a few copies of a 
new book; but how to sell copies of a good 
book continuously after it has ceased to be 
new is the real task. 

Never in the history of the world were there 
so many readers of good popular books as 
there are now in the English language; and 
there are ways of finding new “audiences” 
that fairly astound old notions. The art of 
book-selling in the United States is just com- 
ing to a realization of its opportunities. The 
prosperity of the great mass of the American 
people and their intelligence afford the best 
book market perhaps that there has ever been 
in the world. 

Moreover, the description and the interpre- 
tation of the life of these millions of prosper- 
ous people in our own country is a subject 
for literature that is just beginning to be ap- 
preciated. The great popularity of American 
historical fiction is proof that we have come to 
a feeling of nati»ynal consciousness 
aware of a background. 


that is 
So strong is the feel- 
ing that even commonplace romances of this 
kind take a strong hold on the popular mind. 
The almost incalculable number of books about 
Lincoln that have been eagerly bought bears 
testimony to the same general fact. 

The most helpful American publisher of the 
future will know intimately the people of the 
United States and keep in the closest possible 
intellectual sympathy with them. Such close 
contact and sympathy is in itself a sufficient 
equipment for a great publishing career. 
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Another secret of successful] publishing in 
the future will, I suspect, consist in publishing 
few books instead of many. There is one pub- 
lisher who has endowed colleges and enriched 
a large family and maintains a yacht out of 
thirty years’ profits on a single book, and he 
publishes no other. A dozen good books a 
year are better than a hundred of doubtful 
value —alike for publisher, and bookseller, and 
reader. 

And another necessary condition of success 
is that the publisher has not only a personal 
knowledge of the books he puts out, but a strong 
personal confidence inthem. A writer isa fool 
who puts his books in a publisher’s hands who 
has not read them and does not himself have an 
intellectual sympathy with them; for under 
any other condition the service the author gets 
is but mechanical and the reward the publisher 
secures is only pecuniary. 

There is little use in discussing merely tran- 
sitory books which happen to have a large sale 
by reason of some whim of the public. There 
is no law that governs whims or classifies acci- 
dents, and now and then something happens in 
the publishing world that admits of no rational 


explanation. But accidental successes are 


obscure reasons apart; there are legitimate se- 
<rets about selling books that men with a clear 
understanding of the popular mind are just dis- 


covering. This conclusion is inevitable from 
even a superficial study of the growth and well- 
being of the people. The wail that the great 
public now reads only the Sunday newspapers 
comes from despondent persons who do not 
know the habits of men and women in Kansas 
and Michigan, not to speak of Massachusetts, 
which is yet the best market for good books in 
the country, perhaps inthe world. I have been 
struck with wonder every time I have had oc- 
casion to see how many copies of Shakes- 
peare, Burns, Scott, Cooper, Longfellow, Omar 
Khayyam, Tennyson, and good books in Amer- 
ican histery and biography (I could call a 
hundred great titles) are sold every year by 
several publishers whose records I know. The 
number of good books that can be sold to the 
American people—men and brethren who 
write and gossip about “ Literature,” the trouble 
is not to find readers, believe me, but to find 


books worthy to offer them! The man or 
the woman who can write a great narrative, can 
tell a noble experience, can construct a great 
novel; what incentive or reward does sucha 
person want? If his book be good enough, 
more readers await him in‘a year than Shakes- 
peare had for fifty years, as many as Scott 
had for a dozen years, as many as Macaulay, 
with his enormous popularity, had during his 
lifetime. “But the surest way to miss a wide 
popularity,” said a great novelist to me the 
other day, who has himself won it— “the 
surest way to miss it is to try for it; and the 
surest way to get it is not to think about it.”’ 
The increased efficiency of publishers in sell- 
ing books and the increased number of authors 
who have caught the knack of pleasing the 
public taste — rather, who have a true insight 
into American character — have made the in- 
comes ofauthors much greater than they for- 
merly were. This is a legitimate result to the 
writers of successful books; but it has caused 
a misapprehension in the minds of not a few 
writers of less successful books. “ Writers 
have gone on a strike,” recently exclaimed one 
of the best of all our publishers, “and some 
of the younger ones, I observe, regard all pub- 
lishers with suspicion. They forget, if they 
ever knew, the part!—the important part — 
that publishing plays in the game.” The ad- 
venturer who has turned publisher finds these 
writers easy prey. He simply offers them ex- 
travagant royalties and gambles on the chance 
that some of them may succeed. The author 
of this kind almost always has to pay the 
penalty of his misinformation and of his sus- 
picion. He takes only the business view of 
the publisher. There has been developed 
within a few years the distinct type of the sus- 
picious writer. It is exceedingly[difficult, per- 
haps itis impossible, for a publisher to serve 
such an author with the best results. The re- 
lation implies a confidence so frank and com- 
plete that it is hard for the most efficient pub- 
lisher in the world to take a genuine and per- 
manent interest ina writer's work when the 
writer himself considers his own work and the 
publisher’s in only a mercenary way. There 
are authors who for this reason have no real 
publisher. Their books are brought out and 
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‘put on the market in a routine fashion, and 
they often wonder why they meet with no 
greater success. In manya case neither writer 
nor publisher nor the public understands the 
failure. The most successful authors are, as a 
rule, always the easiest to serve and to deal with. 
They enter into a real copartnership with their 
publishers, and the publishers can and do be- 
come their true servants. One of the most suc- 
cessful writers now living has lately shown his 
publisher the consideration to refuse as large 
a royalty as was agreed on for a book that has 
not turned out to be as successful as they both 
hoped it would be when it was published. 

A publisher has not the privilege of choos- 
ing his authors except by exclusion; but the 
author can choose his own publisher if he go 
about it right. And no writer of a book in 
these days goes long without a publisher of 
some sort. Every once in a while an adven- 
turer comes forward who publishes (at the 
writers’ expense) all those books that have 
been declined by the legitimate publishers 
during the previcus three or four years. These 
scavengers of the literary nether world appear 
periodically, and they do a thriving business 
for a year or two. At less frequent intervals 
a corresponding adventurer begins the pub- 
lication of a magazine, and accepts the manu- 
scripts that have been rejected by other editors 
on condition that the contributors also become 
paid subscribers! A magazine in one of the 
Central States lived five years on this basis. 

At some time just before the millennium 
some enterprising public servant will establish 
a school of instruction to authors how to se- 
lecta publisher. The existing literary agents 
do not accomplish this aim, since 
they not unnaturally work along the line of the 
greatest immediate profit, and especially since 
their method tends to substitute a re'ation be- 
tween themselves and the publisher for a per- 
sonal relation between the author and the pub- 
lisher. For this personal relation between 
publisher and author there can be no substi- 
tute. An author, however successful, can get 
the best results of his work only by the sym- 
pathetic interest — 1 came near saying the af- 
fectionate interest—of his publisher, and no 
publisher has a right to add to his list any 


quite 








writer’s book that he does not himself know 


and have an intellectual interest in. The true 
publisher becomes identified with his authors, 
and their aims become his aims. He lives and 
works to further them. He makes a continual 
study of public opinion with reference to his 
chance to affect it by the machinery that he 
controls. Then the selling of books becomes 
not a mere trade, but a noble profession; it is 
directed toward an intellectual and moral end. 
A publisher’s list stands for the ideas of the 
authors on it, for their art and their influence ; 
and the well-directed and long-continued use 
of his machinery develops it into an institution 
as a university or a great gallery is an institu- 
tion. With its foundations in the business of 
selling books, his house becomes an encourage- 
ment to Literature. But its real foundation, 
nevertheless, is the confidence of good writers 
and identification with them.— Walter H. 
Page, tn the New York Times. 


> an 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








Introductions and Prefaces.— We judge 
that the introduction for books is decidedly in 
vogue ; the preface appears to be coming again 
into fashion. The introduction is for the new 
aspirant to literary fame, while the preface is 
used by the author who is a little more certain 
of his audience. The reappearance of the 
preface probably is due tu the popularity of the 
introduction. So many kind things are being 
said of new writers, by distinguished literary 
friends, that itis no wonder that other writers 
feel that itis high time for them to say some- 
thing for themselves. Of course, the preface 
cannot praise the work; that is where the in- 
troduction has it at a disadvantage. But in 
the preface the author can try to arouse his 
reader's interest, or enlist his sympathy. In 
works of fiction, it is the personal word from 
the playwright before the curtain goes up; for 
the essay or the history it is coming to be con- 
sidered as the necessary bit of explanation — 
perhaps of attempted justification, although the 
writer ought to be aware that if his book does 
not justify itself, nothing he can say about it 
will justify it. 

Introductions are pleasant illustrations of 
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: fellowship in the craft of letters, and they may 


be regarded as high-grade advertisements. 
Because they are advertisements, there is great 
danger of over-doing them. The kindly spirit 
in which they are written takes them out of the 
class of discriminating criticism, and their 
effect on young authors is more likely to be for 
evil than for good. Too much patting on the 
back in public is indulged in nowadays; writ- 
ers are as human as the rest of us, and are as 
likely to suffer from an exaggerated sense of 
their own abilities. From the reader’s stand- 
point it may be said, mildly, that too frequent 
recommendations, even from distinguished lit- 
erary persons, are apt to be taken at a discount. 
If there were a more general recognition of the 
responsibility assumed in presenting literary 
efforts to the public, the number of such pres- 
entations would undoubtedly be lessened. 

As for the preface, the fashion —if it be- 
comes a fashion—cannot be viewed with 
equanimity. Delightful prefaces there are — 
prefaces revealing the author's personality to 
the reader charmingly, and oftentimes in a 
more intimate way than the book. Of these 
prefaces we cannot have too many. But all 
writers are not Stevensons or Kenneth Gra- 
hames; and duty prefaces are not only bores, 
but they do their best to detract from whatever 
merit the book may have. The artistic preface 
is spontaneous; it not only begins the book, 
but it completes it. It may be read before be- 
ginning the volume and after finishing it, with 
equal pleasure in both cases. Such a preface 
is farthest removed from a statement of dry 
fact, and it has nothing of apology. It is an 
integral part of the book. 

Of course, there are certain necessary pref- 
aces —prefaces of acknowledgment, prefaces 
called for by the matter discussed in the book 
—just as there are certain necessary intro- 
ductions. But these prefaces are not written 
at the dictate of any literary “fashion.” 
Neither, writers should remember, are the 
prefaces that are at all likely to be called 
artistic. — Hartford Courant. 


The Lack of Poets.— The recent prize 
award by the Mew York Sun in connection 
with the questions raised by Markham’s 
poem, “The Man With a Hoe,” was accom- 


panied by the statement that the poems sub- 
mitted in competition were not up to the stand- 
ard expected. It would seem that such a 
competition should have aroused interest 
among our poets. The subject was inviting, the 
monetary award alluring, — for poets must eat, 
and their wares are ordinarily somewhat of a 
drug on the market,—and the chance to 
achieve distinction considerable. But in making 
the announcement of the poems selected by 
the judges, the Sux was compelled to say that 
the product received was not of the high quality 
expected. 

This fact is only one among many that might 
be mentioned which indicates the scarcity of 
what may be called high-grade poets. Take 
the case of the leading magazines which pub- 
ish and pay for the best that they can get. 
During the past year how much poetry was 
printed that will be read this year? 

If itis true that poets are born, and not made, 
as we have always been taught to believe, how 
is it that so few are being born latterly? The 
question would, if fully pursued, lead into the 
somewhat obscure and unsatisfactory questions. 
of heredity that are outside of the scope of a 
brief comment ; but is it not singular that so few 
poets happen to swell the birth rate in these 
latter days? Itis possible that as many are 
born as ever, but that they die young; finding 
the atmosphere uncongenial, they pale and per- 
ish. Or do they follow other callings, for- 
saking the muse, and thus force commentators 
to conclude that the race of poets is dying 
out? 

At any rate, it is discouraging to see thata 
country like ours, which is advancing along all 
other lines rapidly,is not what it was in earlier 
times as a producer of poetry. It is a far cry 
from Longfellow to Bliss Carman,and James 
Whitcomb Riley does not altogether fill the 
void, although doing his best, and some of that 
is excellent. Sticking to our text, if it is true 
that poets are born, and not manufactured, is 
there not some way of stimulating the birth 
rate in this respect a little? — Hartford Post. 

The Pensioning of Authors. — The Society 
of English Authors, which proposes to pension 
its members when they have reached the age of 
sixty-five, will probably be confronted with 
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many questions of puzzling character, which, 
however, must be answered if the society is to 
be established on a working basis. 
stance, is the claim to professional authorship 
to be considered valid when based upon a pam- 


For in- 


phlet? Is the man who publishes his books at 
his own expense to stand on the same footing 
as the man for whose patronage the publishers 
contend? Is the man who writes one success 
ful book to be rated above or below him who has 
produced twenty that did not pay? Are the 
people who write for magazines entitled to mem- 
bership, and those who write editorials and ar- 
ticles and stories for the newspapers, are they 
authors or are they only scribblers? Are men 
who write for glory to be preferred to those 
mercenary spirits whose motive is coin? Are 
poets or novelists to stand the higher when pen 
sion claims are made out? Where will the his- 
torians be placed, and the biographers, and the 
men who work up Adamic jokes and Abrahamic 
repartees into so-called plays? Is the lecturer 
also an author, and will the comic orator havea 
place among the elect? Is the editor entitled 
to a pension on ‘the score of authorship, 
or will he be left in outer darkness? Will 
there be a classification of editors, and will the 
classification, if made, be on the basis of circu- 
lation, of years of service, or of the number of 
scoops recorded to the credit of their journals? 
These, it must be admitted, are questions of no 
small importance to those who would share in 
the benefits of the proposed pension scheme, 
and further light will be awaited with impa- 
tience by a crowd of pensioners expectant. — 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Hide-Bound Journals. — If any man doubts 
the hide-bound character of our journals to-day, 
let him try this experiment: Let him write 
down what he thinks upon any matter, write a 
story of any length, a poem, a prayer, a speech. 
Let him assume as he writes it that it cannot be 
published, and let him satisfy his individual 
taste in the subject, size, mood, and tenor of the 
whole composition. Then let him begin his 
peregrinations to find in which one of the ten 
thousand journals of America there is a place 
for his ideas as they stand. We have more 
journals than any other country. The whole 
field of ideas has been covered, every vehicle of 





opinion has its policy, its methods, its prece- 
dents. A hundred will receive him if he shaves 
this, pads that, cuts it in half; but not one of 
them will trust him as he stands. ‘“‘Good, but 
eccentric.” “Good, but too long.” ‘Good, 
but new.” — Fohn Fay Chapman, in the Critic. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Alexander. — One of the pluckiest of women 
lives in London on Maida Hill. Her pen name 
is known all over the United States, but few, 
perhaps, would recognize an old friend under 
the name of Mrs. Annie Hector, which is the 
proper appellation of the lady who has written: 
some thirty odd novels under the name of Mrs- 
Alexander. 

The author of “ The Wooing O’t” is at this 
moment engaged in writing another novel. She 
is writing it by hand — something not so often 
done in these days of secretaries, stenographers, 
typewriters, and phonographs — and she is doing 
it with as much interest and animation and good 
spirits as if, inthe first place, she were not sev- 
enty-six years old, and as if, in the second place, 
she had not been an almost helpless invalid for 
several years. 

Mrs. Alexander chuckles when she says she 
is seventy-six, as if it were a sort of joke on 
Father Time, and perhaps it is, for the old 
gentleman with the hourglass has been unable to 
make her look a day over sixty; and her talk 
is as brightand cheery as that of a woman in 
the prime of life. Yet rheumatism has pursued 
her like a fiend, and for four or five years she 
has been able to leave her chair only with the 
greatest difficulty. The affliction meant a great 
deal to her, for she was vastly fond of getting 
about among her friends and of going to the 
theatre, yet she has never grumbled, and has 
written on almost without interruption, sitting 
all day as cheerfully as you please behind a big 
flat-topped desk, with all sorts of literary mate- 
rials close at hand and a stout cane within 
reach. She prefers that cane to a bell. 

Mrs. Hector isan Irishwoman, and has all 
the mother wit that is called for by traditions 
of her race. She must have been a beauty 
when she was a girl. She married a well-to-do 
Scotchman, and never took seriously to writing 
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untilher husband died, leaving an estate in 
such condition that an extra income was most 
desirable. 

Mrs. Alexander always wanted to write for 
the stage, and although one of her books was 
dramatized, Fate always stepped in just as it 
was about to be produced. 

The novel to which Mrs. Alexander is now 
giving the finishing touches will take her readers 
into new territory, for the hero and the villain 
both find themselves hunting big game in the 
south of Africa, and having some adventures in 
the liveliness of which Mrs. Alexander perhaps 
finds her compensation for the painfully en- 
forced quietness of her own life.— Washington 
Times. 


Bronte. — It is a pitiful tale that Mrs. Ward 
has to tell in her introduction to Charlotte 
Bronté’s “Shirley,” the second volume of the 
elaborate Haworth edition of the works of the 
Bronté sisters. The novel was begun when 
the entire Bronté family was borne down by 
the return of the novelist’s dissolute brother, 
Branwell, to his father’s home. The first vol- 
ume was completed shortly before his death. 
Relieved of this distraction, the poor author 
may well have looked forward to a few tranquil 
hours for the completion of her task — but in 
vain. Scarcely had the relief come when 
Emily, the favorite sister, was seized by the 
-dreaded consumption, and in a few. months 
was borne to the Haworth churchyard. Again 
Charlotte turned to her work for relief. Her 
publishers were eager for the entire story, and 
she set herself resolutely about its completion. 
Anne sickened, and Charlotte took her to Scar- 
borough, where she died. It is scarcely re- 
markable that, written under such harrowing 
circumstances, the book contains so much of 
sadness and melancholy. The scenes at Caro- 
line’s bedside are drawn from life, — or death, — 
and her ultimate recovery is but Charlotte’s 
dream of what might have been. — Buffalo 
Commercial. 


Dickens. —Of Dickens, John W. Hollings- 
head says in his recent book, “ According to 
My Lights”: ‘He was a short, upright man, 
of spare figure, who held his head very erect, 

and had an energetic, industrious, not to say 








bustling, appearance. His command of his tal- 
ent was greatly superior to that of Thackeray, 
for, as a rule, he generally contrived to do his 
day’s work in writing between ten in the morn- 
ing and two o'clock in the afternoon. 

“ But when he was struggling with a new and 
perhaps difficult story, this hard and fast rule 
was relaxed. At two o’clock he would start on 
those monotonous twenty-mile walks, under- 
taken with a mistaken idea that intellectuall work 
required to be balanced with a plentiful amount 
of physical exercise. His walks were always 
walks of observation, through parts of London 
that he wanted to study. . . . He was a master 
in London; abroad he was only a workman.” 


Seawell. — Pathetic news comes to us of the 
gradual loss of eyesight to Miss Molly Elliott 
Seawell, whose unremitting industry in letters 
has, perhaps, brought this hard fate upon her. 
Miss Seawell has by no means resigned her 
activity, however, but by dictating to her secre- 
tary manages to get through more work than 
many unhandicapped writers, and under these 
circumstances we may suppose her latest book, 
“Gavin Hamilton,” a vivid chronicle of the 
time of Frederick the Great, to have been 
written.— Boston Transcript. 


Stannard. — It is always interesting to have 
authentic details of the earnings of popular 
novelists. “John Strange Winter” has for 
the first time publicly disclosed her actual 
earnings during her first fifteen years of study 
and work. Mrs. Stannard is one of the very 
few women novelists of the day who chose 
their vocation during childhood, and labori- 
ously worked atit as a life profession, much 
as a doctor, soldier, or lawyer would do. 

When Mrs. Stannard suddenly achieved 
popularity in 1885 with “ Bootles’ Baby,” she 
had already been assiduously working at her 
craft some fifteen years, which to some extent 
accounts for her success in steadily holding a 
front place among light fictionists from that 
day to this. Her forthcoming book, “The 
Money Sense,” will bring her output to the 
total of seventy volumes since her marriage in 
1884. A letter in which she records her early 
earnings appears in the Christmas number of 
Pearson's Magazine, as part of an interesting 
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paper by Miss Maud Churton, who had asked 
many writers to tell of “My First Guinea.” 
Here Mrs. Stannard says: “My first guinea 
was ten shillings, if I may be pardoned the 
bull. I was just twenty then, and had been 
sending out my manuscripts since I was four- 
teen years old. . . . What strikes me most in 
looking over my account book (for from first 
to last I have religiously put down every farth- 
ing that I have ever received) is surprise that 
I could have been so extraordinarily patient 
and persevering as I certainly was, for no 
fewer than six years went by between the day 
when I first sent a story to try its fate and the 
joyful morn on which I received that first ten 
shillings. 

“It was little wonder that my initial effort 
was still-born. I was only fourteen years old 
when I wrote ‘ Clotilde’s Vengeance,’ which was 
a story ofthe French Revolution, and might 
fitly be described as a sprig of dear Whyte 
Melville's ‘ Cerise’ grafted on a stem of Ouida’s 
glowing romances. I sent it toa publication 
called Wedding Bells, and never heard any 
more of it from that day to this. 

“ After that six years went by, during which 
I spent a greater part of my time writing, wast- 
ing paper, if the truth be told. I tried many 
times to get acceptance, but — until at the end 
of four years a friend of my father took a little 
sketch of mine for the Yorkshire Chronicle, 
and thought the honor of seeing myself in print 
a sufficient return for a very smart skit — I had 
no luck.- It was two years after this that I re- 
ceived my first payment, the ten shillings before 
mentioned. But think of the six long years be- 
tween fourteen and twenty, when every day 
seems a week and every week a month. I 
marvel when I realize that I stuck so closely 
to my point. 

“Yet I am told constantly that I have been 
so lucky, that I don’t know what the grind of 
literary effort is. Don’t I! Well, then, here 
is a list of figures showing what my income was 
during the years which followed on the receipt 
of my first earnings down to the day when I re- 
ceived from the editor of the Graphic the check 
for the serial use of ‘Bootles’ Baby’: Income for 
1876, £4 9s.; 1877, £33 7s.; 1878, £88 14s. 
6d.; 1879, £127 12s. 6d.; 1880, £82 10s.; 1881, 








£132 1os.; 1882, £150; 1883, £125 15s.; 1884, 
£112 15s. (notincluding the sum received for 
‘ Bootles’ Baby’ ). 

‘The grand total of receipts for nine years 
of real hard work amounts to £857 8s., to say 
nothing of the six years of unrewarded toil 
which went before. I do not cite this by way 
of grumbling at what I made, only when young 
writers tell me that I do not know what literary 
grind is I smile, and look back over the early 
days of my account; and my natural inclination 
is to sav: ‘Go thou and do likewise.’” — Mew 
York Times. 


Tennyson.— Lord Dufferin has written a 
letter to W. H. Rideing, in which he tells this 
anecdote: ‘ Lady Dufferin and I were paying 
Tennyson a visit, accompanied by my eldest 
daughter, who was then a slip of a girl of about 
fifteen. Tennyson read us a poem he had just 
written. I think it was ‘Tithonus.’ When it 
was finished my daughter, in her girlish enthus- 
iasm, cried out, ‘Oh, how awfully pretty!’ upon 
which Tennyson, putting his hand on her 
shoulder, said, ‘My dear child, don’t use that 
dreadful word!’ Ina voice of deep compunction 
she exclaimed, ‘Oh! I’m awfully sorry,’ to the 
immense amusement of the whole company.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 


Thackeray.— John Hollingshead’s reminis- 
cences contain the following account of Thack. 
eray's quaint habits in writing a novel: ‘He 
wrote a very small, neat hand, and used slips of 
note paper. These he would often gather up 
and put in his coat pocket, leaving his secretary 
at work, and stroll down to the Athenzeum Club. 
Here, if he could get a comfortable table and 
was not waylaid by any gossip, to whom he was 
always ready to give an attentive ear, he would 
pull out his slips and carry his story a few steps 
further. In an hour or two he would again col- 
lect the scattered papers and go on to the Gar- 
rick Club, where, if not interrupted, he would 
resume his writing. This habit of composing in 
public frightened many of the old club fogies, 
who thought they were being caricatured for 
posterity, and no doubt helped to get him black- 
balled at the Travelers’.” 


Wilkins. — Mary E. Wilkins is absolutely 
without affectation in speaking of her work. 
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She does not belittle it, but talks of it witha 
frank simplicity that is misleading, and some- 
times entraps her listener into the temporary 
belief that there is nothing so wonderful about 
it, after all; that this modest, unspoiled woman 
has not had her name flung broadcast over two 
continents in honored recognition of the gift of 
genius. 

The misleading quality of her conversational 
reference to her work, for example, is apparent 
when she replies to that stock question of the 
author's interviewer, “ Do you have a regular 
time to write?” 

“Yes, but I never write in it,” Miss Wilkins 
answers, so promptly and almost carelessly as to 
give to her listener a first impression that put- 
ting together these stories, in which a large 
part of the world delights, is her least concern. 
Afterward one knows better. 

“] say,” she adds, “that I will write a thou. 
sand words a day, but I rarely do so. Usually 
I let the days pass till my time is up, and then 
I write hard from morning till night. I have 
composed seven thousand words a day, type- 
writing them myself as I go; but a day of work 
like that tires me greatly, and | am idle for sev- 
eral days, recovering from it. I do not dictate— 
have never even tried it— because | am sure it 
would be impossible for me. I use the type- 
writer from the start, rushing ahead when in 
the throes of composition, without pausing to 
correct any errors either of the machine or of 
grammar or style. This rough copy I carefully 
revise before sending it away for a second fair 
typewritten copy. I use two machines, and 
keep two novels going, one on each at the same 
time. It rests me to change from one story to 
another, or perhaps I should say that sometimes 
I am in the mood for one more than for the 
other, and I work at the one which suits me 
best at the moment. 

“Moods? Yes, I have them, as I suppose 
any worker in any field must have in relation 
to his work. There come days when I cannot 
write at all; then I wait. At other times I 
write with an effort, and accordingly accom- 
plish much less.”"— Harper's Bazar. 


Zola. — M. Zola looks upon the use of the 
capital “I” as one of the most singular feat- 
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ures of the English language. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “a Frenchman referring to 
himself, writes ‘7e’ with asmall ‘j’; a German, 
though he may gratify all his substantives 
with capital letters, employs a small ‘i’ in 
writing *zch’; a Spaniard, when he uses the 
personal pronoun at all, bestows a small ‘ y’ on 
his ‘yo,’ while he honors the person he ad- 
dresses with a capital ‘V.’"" The English “I” 
strikes Zola as being very arrogant.— Geyer’s 
Stationer. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 








PAINTER, AND Propuer. Iilus- 
Review of Reviews (28 c.) for 


Joun Ruskin: Poet, 
trated. Lucking Tavener. 
March. 

Joun Ruskin. 
(23 c. ) for March. 

Two Gumpses OF BLACKMORE —( Blackmore at Seventy- 
three. Henry T. Bailey. An Afternoon with Blackmore. 
G.H P.). Critic ( 23 c. ) for March. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINSTEENTH CENTURY. — 
Il. (Continued.) Lewis E, Gates. Critic (23 c. ) for March. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W. J. Stittman.—III. William 
James Stillman. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

THe Prace or Frencu Literature. 
Harper. Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

A Girt or Sixteen at Brook Farm. 
Sedgwick. Atlantic (38c.) for March. 

STEVENSON FROM A New Point oF View. 
Club, A tlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

Ropert Herrick, THE MAN AND THE Port. 


Illustrated. Roger Riordan. Critic 


George McLean 
Ora Gannett 
Contributors’ 


With por- 


trait and title-page facsimile. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Cen- 
tury (38 ¢.) for March. 

Great Newspaprers oF CONTINENTAL Europe. III. — 
French Newspapers (second paper). Adolphe Cohn. Book- 


man (23 c. ) for March. 

Tue ExrincTion oF THE Dime Nove . 
Bookman (23 c. ) for March. 

Iratics in Fiction. William Le Queux. Bookman (23 Cc. ) 


Firmin Dredd. 


for March. 

GerRHaRT HaupTMANN— Tue IpRgAtist RevivaL IN 
Evrorg. Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D. Self Culture (13 c. ) for 
March. 


Tue Passinc or Ruskin. 
Culture (13 c.) for March. 

Tue Spirit or Rusxin’s Teacuinc. With frontispiece 
portrait. James Main Dixon. American Illustrated Metho- 
dist Magazine (13 c. ) for March. 

SUGGESTIVENESS IN WRITING. 
Self Culture ( 13 c. ) for March. 


Katherine Louise Smith. Self 


Frank Ingold Walker. 
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Curistina Rossetti AND Her Messace. A. Smellie. 

<i merican Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 ¢. ) for March 

Tue Best 100 Books For A YouNG 
St. Nicholas (28 c. ) for March. 

Tue AuTHor oF “ Cyrano” (A Study of Edmond Ros- 
tand’s Personality and Methods of Writing ) Illustrated. 
Cleveland Moffett. McC/ure’s (13 c. ) for March. 

A SouTHern Port: Henry Timrop. Stockton Axson. 
Chautauquan ( 23 ¢. ) for March. 

Tue Rear Howe tts. 
A inslee’s (13.¢. ) for March. 

My First Acceptep Manuscript. Kate Sanborn, Har- 
riet P. Spofford, Octave Thanet, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Laura 
FE. Richards. Illustrated. Household ( 13 c.) for March. 

James Martineau. Edward Everett Hale Outlook 
(13. ) for February 3. 

THOREAU, THE Port-NaTuRALIsT. Professor O. B. Su- 
per. Central Christian Advocate (8c. ) for February 7. 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS. 


Forks’ Liprary. 


Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. 


Jennie Campbell. Mew 
York Observer (8c. ) for February 22. 
Tue Art or THInkiInG. Paul Siegvolk. Mew York Home 
Journal (8% c.) for February 28. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





* Mark Twain” and his family will soon 
return to Hartford, and take up their perma- 


nent home there. 


Mrs. Grant Allen, the widow of the English 
novelist, is about to open a book-shop in Lon- 
don, West End. 


Now that young Grant Allenis going into the 
publishing business, it is recalled that his father, 
the novelist, gave this advice to aspirants: 
“Don’t take to literature if you have capital 
enough to buy a good broom, and energy enough 
to annex a vacant street crossing.” 

Horace E. Scudder will write the new critical 
biography of Lowell to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The late Richard Hovey was to write the 
life of Poe in the “ Beacon” series of biogra- 
phies, and his death makes it necessary for 
another author to be secured. 


Ruskin books are now in order. M. H. 
Spielmann has already completed a volume, 
“John Ruskin: A Sketch of His Life, Work, 
and Opinions, with Personal Reminiscences ” 
( Cassell & Co. ); while Mrs. Meynell has well 
under way a critical appreciation of Ruskin 
as writer and as art critic. 


Moira O'Neill, the poet, is of Irish birth, 
is married to an Englishman, and lives on a 
farm in Canada. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman has sold his seat 
in the New York stock exchange, and hereafter 
will devote himself entirely to literature. 


Henry M. Alden, editor of Harfer's Maga- 
zine, was married February 22, in Washington, 
to Mrs. Ada F. Murray, of Norfolk, Va. 


Observing that Frank Norris, author of 
“* Moran of the Lady Letty ” and “ McTeaque,” 
was married February 12 to Miss Jeannette 
Black, of New York, the Chicago 7imes-Herald 
expects to see Mr. Norris’s work gain in cheer- 
fulness from now on, while losing nothing in 
power. 

S. R. Crockett made his literary hit in 1894. 
He has issued twenty novels since then, at 
the rate of three a year. 


Rudyard Kipling went to the Cape solely in 
search of a warm climate. After his illness of 
last year he was forbidden by the doctors to 
spend another winterin England, and he would 
have left England some time ago had he not 
been cletained by a tedious attack of influenza. 
Probably he will write a few newspaper letters, 
but he has not gone to the Cape as a corre- 
spondent. 

The Society of American Authors has added 
one hundred new members during the past 
year. The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting February 14: President, 
Rastus H. Ransom; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe; second vice-president, Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace; third vice-president, Dr. 
Thomas Dunn English; fourth vice-president, 
Hubert Howe Bancroft; fifth vice-president, 
Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth ; sixth vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Grace Denio Litchfield; treasurer, 
Morris Patterson Ferris; secretary, James 
Berkeley Laux; members of the board of man- 
agers, to serve until February, 1903, Rev. Dr. 
E. Walpole Warren, William Nelson, J. Bever- 
ley Robinson, G. Grosvenor Dawe. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company announces 
that book manuscripts are most available when 
they are between 60,000 and 100,000 words in 
length. Manuscripts intended for considera- 
tion in the Lippincott Magazine department 
should be, if for the complete novel, 40,000 
words ; if for shorter articles, not more than 
5,000 words long. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s son, Arnold Ward, 
is in Egypt, about to make his way into jour- 
nalism as a correspondent of the London 
Times. 


Karl Stephen Herrman is now the editor of 
the Literary Review (Boston). 

Sidney Low is editing the Anglo-Saxon Re- 
view during Lady Randolph Churchill's absence 
in South Africa. 


Jesse Lynch Williams has resigned his po- 
sition with the Scribners, and will become the 
editor of the Alumni Princetonian. Mr. Wii- 
liams has been induced to accept this place be- 
cause it will give him more time to pursue his 
literary work. He will move his family to Prince- 
ton early in the spring. 

Joseph I. C. Clarke, who has been editor of 
the Criterion (New York) for the last two 
years, has retired from that place, consequent 
on the change of the publication from a weekly to 
a monthly. His stock inthe company has been 
bought by Mrs. G. L. Davidson, the president. 

The Library is a new high-class literary 
weekly to be published in Pittsburg. The 
first number will appear early in March. 

A new magazine to make its appearance in 
New York, April 1,is to be called Womanhood, 
and will be published by the Society for the 
Study of Life. 

The Sphere, which is issued from 6 Great 
New street, London, is an important addition 
to English weekly illustrated papers. Clem- 
ents Shorter is the editor. 

Chicago has a new magazine called the 
Bachelor Book, by Marion Thornton Egbert 
and Page Waller Sampson. “It is intended 
for bachelors, but others may read it,” say the 
editors. ' 

For the purpose of developing a magazine to 
be devoted entirely to sport, travel, and adven- 
ture, Outing has been purchased by Caspar 
Whitney, Fletcher Harper, Robert Bacon, 
David M. Goodrich, S. R. Bertron, Walter 

Camp, C. C. Cuyler, S. F. Houston, T. D. M. 
Cardeza, and Charles Hodgman. The maga- 


zine will be edited by Caspar Whitney. Later 
on the firm will begin the publication of books 
and a weekly of current comment. 








Success (New York) is now published monthly 
instead of weekly. 


The Young Churchman Company, of Mil- 
waukee, which recently bought the Living 
Church, has sold the Church Eclectic to 
James Pott & Co., of New York. 


The house of Harper & Brothers is to be re- 
organized, with none of the Harpers init. All 
amounts due authors are to be paid in full. 


The Board of Education of Sierra Leone has 
offered a prize of twenty guineas, ora little over 
$100 in gold, for a small history of that colony, 
which shall be most suitable as a text-book to 
be used in the public schools there. The copy. 
right of the successful book is to remain the 
property of the author, who will derive a rev- 
enue from it as long as it continues to be used 
in the Sierra Leone schools. Manuscripts 
should contain not more than 75,000 words, and 
should be sent tothe clerk of the Board of 
Education, Freetown, Sierra Leone, by July 31, 
1920. If no book is approved by the board, a 
prize of £10 will be given to the author of the 
best, but it will not be published. 


The Bookman ciassifies as follows the new 
books published in this country in 1899: Fic- 
tion, 719; juvenile, 434; law, 454; education 
and language, 397; theology and religion, 393 ; 
literary history and miscellany, 304; poetry, 
302; biography, 208 ; history, 246; political and 
social science, 226; travel and description, 190; 
humor and satire, 26. In the same period the 
English production of new books was 5,971 
and the reprints were 1,596. Of the new 
books, 1,825 were works of fiction. 

A dainty calendar in water colors, printed on 
six sheets of fine Whatman paper, size 1o x 12% 
inches, fastened together with silk ribbon, 
is given to every subscriber for Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly ( New York ) for 1goo. 

“A Day in Thrums,” in the American Jilus- 
trated Methodist Magazine for March, is anac- 
count of a visit to the town of Kirriemuir and 
the scenes of J. M. Barrie’s popular works. 

Henry Duff Traill died in London February 
21, aged fifty-seven. 


Richard Hovey died in New York February 
26, aged thirty-five. 





